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What does the word "farm" suggest to you? What do you suppose it means to Congressmen and 
Senators who, year after year, enact "farm legislation"? 


Perhaps the term conjures up such images as a comfortable old barn with the legend “Doctor 
Pierce's Golden Remedy” painted on the side. A silo, perhaps, and a dozen milk cows rumina- 
ting over their alfalfa hay. A chicken house. A rabbit hutch. A kitchen garden, with 
carrots, green onions, soft squash, tomatoes, pole beans, sweet corn == and at one end some 
zinnias for color. Behind the spring house an acre or so of apples. Smoke from a wood stove; 
home-made bread; watermelon pickles; fresh country sausage. On the other side of the "crick", 
Father and Brother preparing the money crop: barley, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, whatever. In 
the woods farther up the hollow, shouts and laughter of the younger children, hunting squirrels 
or gathering wild berries. 


Lovely images. 


It is unlikely that you: or your representatives in Congress think of "farms" in terms like 
these: scores of miles of fertile, intensively cultivated land without barns or farm houses. 
Land irrigated day and night by immense pumps which cost $250 a month for electricity alone. 
Workers upon the land who do not own it, will never own it, have no hope of owning it, cannot 
own it. Workers herded from foreign countries to work the rich land -- living in crude 
barracks, separated from their families, bound to work for whomever they are told, at what- 
ever tasks they are told, for as long as they are told, as hard as they are told, at whatever 
wages they are told. The workers, for the most part, silent, patient. When they try to band 
together for self-advancement or self-respect, the fields becoming ringed by men with shotguns 
and tear gas guns in the crooks of their arms. 


Yet these are the terms in which “farming* is conducted in the richest agricultural areas of 
the United States. For example, in the southernmost portion of California, called the Imperial 
Valley. The name is peculiarly (albeit unintentionally) appropriate. The agricultural enter-~ 
prise which has developed in this Valley -- and some of the other wealthiest seotors of rural 
America «= has more in common with imperialism than with “farming” as most of us understand 
that term. Perhaps we need a new set of images, a new lexicon, to comprehend such developments. 
Perhaps we should distinguish between the radically different concepts which are presently 
lumped uneasily beneath the rubric, "farming". We might wish to identify one of these forms 

of economic activity as “agricultural imperialism". 


What, after all, is imperialism? It is characterized by exploitation of resources without 
regard for the long-range interest of the area; absentee control; reliance upon force} alliances 

between private interests and the Syate; and, always, the exploitation of human beings who 

are given no effective voice in shaping their destinies. Although some imperialists behave 

more “responsibly” (i.e., paternalistically) than others, it is characteristic of the system 

that they enjoy rights, privileges, profits, and power out of proportion to the responsibili- 

ties they are required, or are willing, to assume. 


Most of us are probably inclined to think of the concept, imperialism, in geographic 
terms. We tend to think of it as hegemony over territory outside the borders of the imperi- 
alistic power. Seventy-five years ago, however, the concept could, for most practical purposes,’ 
be applied to activities inside our own borders: economic activities, primarily, with politi- 
cal overtones. All the operational earmarks of imperialism sketched above were characterrstic 
of the activities of the “robber barons” and “economic royalists” of the late 19th and early 
20th Centuries. 


We now consider the economic imperialists -- the Hills, Rockefellers, Stanfords <= only chapters 
in history. To be sure, many of our contemporary corporations are far larger than the dreams 
of the robber barons. But the power of an American Telephone and Telegraph Company, or a 
General Motors Corporation, over the lives of human beings tends today to be manipulative 
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rather than overt and brutalizing. Most of us are inclined to feel that the ruthless 
exploitation of natural and human resources within our own borders passed with the passing of 
the frontier and the emergence of countervailing forces: “muckrakers", anti-trust legislation, 
regulatory agencies, and a viable labor movement. 


In the mid-20th Century, many Americans are concerned about the imperialism of Belgium, 
Portugal, France, the Soviet Union, China. Some of us are perhaps even. concerned about certain 
of the activities of the United States in Latin America. But hardly anybody is concerned 

about economic imperialism within our own borders. We are inclined to assume that we have 
curbed it, outgrown it. In the mid-20th Century, we think, it can’t happen here. 


But it can. 
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There is one remaining industry in the United States which has not been exposed to the 
countervailing forces which have curbed economic imperialism in every other sector. This 
industry has not come under the control of any regulatory agency. It is exempt. from anti- 
trust legislation. It does not deal with labor unions, and, being exempt from all labor~: 
management relations laws, is under no obligation to do so. After a short-lived spate of 
muckraking about 20 years ago, it has been able to operate almost entirely without public 
scrutiny. Indeed, to a large extent, it has accomplished the remarkable feat of successfully 
masquerading before legislative bodies and the society-atelarge as the opposite of what it 
actually is. Somehow, it has persuaded most Americans that it is not an imperialistic indus- 
try, and, what is more, that it is not an industry at all, but a “way of life", a calling, 

a vocation in the old sense -- akin to the ministry. This feat. of public relations is doubly 
remarkable in that the industry in question is not only an industry by every standard, but 

is in fact the largest and most basic industry in our society. This industry, with sales of 
more than $34 billion in 1960, is agriculture. 


No doubt, agriculture is still a “way of life” as well as a way of livelihood to some of its 
practitioners. But they are giving away, and giving away rapidly, before the agricultural 
imperialists who cloak themselves in the mantle of family farming all the while they are des-= 
troying family farmers. 


There are sections of the United States in which small~scale farming is still the prevailing 
pattern. But the logic and dynamics of imperialism are such that this pattern is doomed unless 
imperialism itself is checked. 


Let us discuss in detail a section of rural America which illustrates our theses: that a 
certain strain within American agriculture is imperialistic in every major respect; that this 
strain will, within the foreseeable future, come to dominate all of American agriculture, 
unless it is recognized for what it is and dealt with as we have long since dealt with 
domestic economic imperialism in other industries; that we should strike at this recrudescent 
imperialism firmly and fast, because the effects of imperialism cannot be "contained" within 
an economic institution any more than within a geographic territory. We are all affected, 
and all somehow or other involved, and we will become increasingly so. 


For our case study, let us consider the seventh richest agricultural county in the United 
States =~ the fittingly named Imperial County of California. 
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Sixty years ago, the Imperial Valley was an unrelieved desert. Today, nearly 500,000 acres 
of that desert are blooming like one vast garden. But these are no ordinary gardens, planted, 
tended, watered, nurtured by men and their wives and sons and daughters who live on the land 
and love the land. These are plantations, owned by men who do none of their own work, who 
usually live hundreds of miles away, and who no more love the land than the locomotives, 
printing presses, power plants, and their other sources of profit. 


Publicists for the Valley speak lyrically of the vision, courage, initiative, energy, and 
generalized virtue of the pioneers who wrested these gardens from a forbidding Nature. 


Nonesense. 


One of the characteristics of imperialism is cooperation, amounting at times almost to a merger, 
between private interests and the State. The Imperial Valley was reclaimed by a 50-mile, 
$25,000,000 waterway -- the All-American Canal -- between the Colorado River and the Valley. 
This colossal irrigation project was paid for by the taxpayers of the United States. Such 
projects are supposed to be governed by the Federal reclamation law of 1902, with its excess 
lands provision: commonly known as the 160-acre limitation. Hoover's Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, ruled that’ this limitation would not apply to the Imperial 
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Irrigation District. Wilbur's ruling has never been challenged in the courts. How could 
this happen in a society we like to think of as governed by laws rather than men? As good 
_an answer as any is that the Imperial Valley is more than an outpost of empire than part of 
our society. What is good for the mother country is not necessarily good for the colonies. 
These are no mere figures of speech. As one resident of the Valley said to me, “This is 

like coming to a different country. The growers are their own law down here. They don’t 
want any outside interference. They won't stand for it. They*ve got their own little king- 
dom down here, and they aim to keep it that way. Just you try to change it, and you'll see.” 


The Imperial Valley is, in a real sense, a land unto itself: isolated from the rest of the 
country by stretches of desert and customs out of sight, and out of mind. 
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A leading characteristic of imperialism, as we have remarked, is absentee ownership and 
control. .For nearly 400 years, Mexico was dominated by people who spent most of their time 
in Madrid, Paris and other European capitdls. India ws ruled, economically, by men who 

lived in London and may never have set foot on Indian soil. The Congo was (and perhaps still 
is) controlled by men who lived in Brussels, Antwerp and New York. Perhaps imperialists don’t 
care. for the climate of their possessions. Perhaps they don’t care for the remoteness from 
“cultural centers". Perhaps they don’t care to associate too closely with darker... skinned 
peoples. Whatever the reasons, they usually live elsewhere, and leave their affairs in the 
hahds of superintendents and managers. Imperial Valley plantation owners are no exception. 


A U.S. Senate Subcommittee, chaired by Robert LaFollette, which in 1940 investigated violations 
of civil rights in the Imperial Valley, found 23.2% of the land owned by Valley residents; 

8.5% by corporations with headquarters in the Valley; 14.3% by individuals living elsewhere. 
The remainder -- 53.5% -- was owned by nonlocal corporations, such as the Southern Pacific 
Company, San Francisco (34,623 acres); Times-Mirror Company, Los Angeles (8,886 acres); Bal- 
four-Guthrie Investment Company, London (4,235 acres); and Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis (3,537 acres). 


Since 1940, absentee domination has increased. It was estimated last year that 70% of the land 
in the Imperial Valley was owned by interests outside the Valley; 20% by corporations with 
local addresses; only 10% by individuals living in the Valley. 
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Empires are by nature expansive and self~aggrandizing. Economic imperialists, whatever may be 
their pronouncements, do not really believe in freedom of enterprise, or competition. Within 
their system, it is logical and accepted that the bigger fish shall swallow the smaller fish 
until ultimately there is only one monstrous fish left. 


This process is well advanced in the Imperial Valley. Between 1945 and 1959, the number of 
farms in the Valley dropped from 2,932 to 1,306. Average size per farm increased from 167 to 
381 acres. The number of farms over 1,000 acres increased from 65 to 122. Remember, these 
are irrigated acres, worth $600-1,000 per acre. The very word, “farm”, seems hardly appro= 
priate to such enterprises. 


For imperialist agriculture, business is good. The value of the average farm, nationally, is 
$33,000. The value of the average Imperial County “farm” is $205,000. (Both of these Bureau 
of the Census figures rest upon farm operators’ own statements, and are probably underestima- 
ted.) The average farm in the United States, in 1959, had gross sales of $8,073. In 
California, the figure was $24,274. In the Imperial Valley, $136,000. Net income in agricul- 
ture averages about one-third of gross receipts. On this basis, Imperial Valley planters 
average about $45,000 net income per year, a return on investment of somewhat more than 20%. 
This compares very favorably with the returns enjoyed by the British East India Company, Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga, and other economic imperialisms of today or yesteryear. 
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The number one problem of small farmers in the United States is marketing. The day has long 
past when the dairyman, or poultry farmer, or peach grower sold his products directly to the 
consumer or to the proprietor of a corner grocery store. The small grower today deals with a 
representative of a canning corporation, like Libby-McNeil-Libby; a chain store, like the 

A & Ps; a packers; or a shipper. Since independent growers have not as yet evolved marketing 
associations adequate to deal with such middlemen, they are in a poor bargaining position, 
and complain of “having to take whatever is offered“. Agricultural imperialists, however, 
have met the marketing problem by a time-honored imperialist tactic: expand one’s empire and 
sell to one’s self. Most Imperial Valley growers are not only growers, but packers and 
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shippers as well. For example, 40,362 acres of lettuce were grown in the Valley during the 
1960-61 season. Over 38,000 acres were operated by vertically integrated growing-shipping 
concern; only 5.7% by independent farmers. 


A somewhat related problem, common to much of American agriculture, is out-of-area competition. 
Imperial Valley's agricultural industrialists have met this problem, too, by the simplest 

and crudest means: more imperialism. The same corporations which dominate the Imperial 
Valley have gone into business in Arizona, California's Salinas Valley, and the handful of 
other areas with which they might have to compete. It is a wonderfully businesslike arrange- 
ment. If losses are sustained in one area, through inclement weather or some other unforeseen 
variable, they are usually more than balanced by higher profits from another of the corpora= 
tion’s colonies. 
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Imperial Valley's incorporated “farmers” enjoy another unsual economic advantage: an advan- 
tage not enjoyed by any other class of industrialists in our society for more than 50 years 
(as the officers of electrical equipment companies recently learned). For all practical 
purposes, agricultural imperialists are exempt from anti-trust legislation. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 not only perititted but encouraged growers to act together in what 
amounts to restraint of trade -= i.e., limitation of production. We are all familiar with 
government controls, through acreage allotments, in the basic non-perishable crops; ‘cotton, 
wheat, sugar beets, etc. It is not so widely known that the government assists growers of 
perishable commodities in creating and administering Marketing Orders, which control quan- 
tity and quality of production and are enforced by State police power. At the present time, 
there are 36 such orders in effect in California. Growers of Imperial Valley lettuce, canta- 
loupes, and other major crops are protected by these orders. 

Such “self-help” marketing arrangements no doubt seemed reasonable to Congressmen and Senators 
in the first flush of the New Deal. Such arrangements were reasonable, in terms of the type 
of agriculture the Congressmen and Senators had in mind: millions of family farmers, 
scattered the length and breadth of the land, quite incapable of systematizing their produc- 
tion or marketing without government assistance. To the extent this is a faithful image of 
American agriculture, few would quarrel with the principle of marketing: agreements. But the 
image-is losing its validity. It is hardly likely that FDR, Henry Wallace, or the New Deal 
Congress, imagined that one day 64 Imperial Valley lettuce grower=-shippers would be able, 
through their exemption from anti-trust laws, to manipulate the entire country’s supply of 
winter lettuce. 
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By all odds the most telling characteristic of imperialism -- the reason it is in bad and 
worsening odor throughout the world -- is that it is disrespectful of the human person. It 
uses people; it makes of them means rather than ends. It sets up castes, in which those who 
dominate assume they have an inherent right to dominate; they assume they are ineluctably 
superior to those who are, for the moment, subordinate. Imperialism, in short, erodes human 
dignity and self-respect. 


In economic arrangements throughout our society in general, the dignity and self-respect of 
employees are sustained, however tenonusly, by such niceties as “living wages", decent working 
conditions, and above all, by bargaining and grievance procedures through which workers are 
able to feel that they exercise some measure of control over the basic circumstances of 

their working lives. 


Agricultural imperialists, such as those in the Imperial Valley of California, are able to 
operate utterly without regard for these niceties of human relations. 


One would suppose that a basic American industry would, as a matter of course, pay wages 
sufficient to support an American level of living. One would suppose this would be the 

case quite apart from any humanitarian considerations, and largely apart from coverage or 
exclusion by minimum wage laws. It would seem impossible that a basic American industry could 
maintain a labor supply if it offered wages lower than the American survival level. Our 
agricultural imperialists, however, have done just this, and they have done it in the tradi- 
tional manner of imperialists everywhere: by exploiting a captive alien labor force whose 
standards of living and levels of expectation are far below those of the mother country. 
Usually, the colonial labor force works ina colony separated geographically from the seat 
of empire. In the imperialist agriculture of the Southwest, an interesting variation has 
emerged. The captive alien labor force has been shipped from its native land into the 
boundaries of the imperial power itself. We have, then, the unusual and possibly unique 
situation of a colony-functioning, seasonally, within the borders of the colonial power. 


On February 8, 1958, the California Department of Employment reported that 4,700 of 5,000 
lettuce workers in the Imperial Valley were contract laborers from Mexico: 94.0%. On 
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December 28, 1957, 2,100 of 2,200 sugar beet workers in the Valley were Mexican contract 
laborers: 95.5%. Percentages are about the same in other Valley crops. Since 5% to 10% of 
the farm labor force is made up of foremen, checkers, truck drivers, and other skilled and 
supervisory personnel, we may say that virtually all the actual field labor in the Imperial 
Valley is performed by contract workers from a foreign country. This, then, is why agricul- 
tural imperialists have no difficulty with a labor force even under a grotesquely substandard 
wage structure; their workers come from Mexico, are required to return to Mexico, and 
maintain their families in Mexico at a Mexican level of living. 


For much of the year, Imperial County is the hottest place in the United States, with daytime 
temperatures over 120° and night temperatures over 90°. One might suppose that cold drinking 
water in the fields, and cooling devices in the barracks, would be provided routinely, as a 
necessity to retain workers if not for more altruistic reasons. Imperial Valley planters, 
though, feel under no obligation to furnish such amenities. As one of them put it to me, 
“For every Mexican we got, there’re 25 across the border waiting to get in.” 


One might suppose that a vast industry in the United States, in 1961, would have to maintain 
sone sort: of personnel. department: to recruit, classify, and train workers; to give some 
attention to morale -- once again, for reasons of self-interest if not of humanitarianism. 
Agricultural businessmen, in the Imperial Valley and elsewhere, have always been guaranteed 
an over-abundant labor supply by the U.S. Government. For many years, the guarantee was 
informal and indirect; now it is direct and explicit. Prior to 1954, the Border Patrol in 
effect winked at immigration regulations. Most of the work in the Valley’s farm factories 
-was done by illegal Mexican entrants, or “wetbacks™. In 1954, a new Commissioner of 
“Immigration and Naturalization, Joseph Swing, wreaked havoc upon the relationships between 
growers and Border Patrolmen by transferring agents from the Mexican border to the Canadian 
border and vice versa. 


«Since “Operation Wetback”, Imperail Valley planters have obtained their Mexican laborers in 
a manner. more legal, but involving even less employer responsibility, if that be possible. 
Through the importunity of Southwestern growers, the U.S. Congress has enacted and on four 
occasions. extended a curious law, which requires that the Department of Labor recruit, 
transport, and distribute Mexican workers, under contract, to growers who claim they cannot 

_ attract enough American workers “at the prevailing rate.“ Under this remarkable legislation, 
known as Public Law 78, agricultural employers are naturally under no pressure to offer a 
living wage or tolerable working conditions. Upon paying a membership fee, any Imperial 
Valley planter may join the local bracero-users* association. All he need do then is 
telephone ELgin-2-6801 and say, “Let me have 200 Nationals next Monday, for a couple of 
weeks.” Perhaps there is only enough work for 100 men, but no questions are asked. On 
Monday, his “Nationals” will be delivered by truck, and he may keep them for two weeks or as 
much longer as he wishes. No questions are asked about wages, since every grower in the 

. Valley pays exactly the same. 


“Nationals” refer to themselves as braceros, which means “men who work with their arms". 
Southwestern growers, in common with imperialists in other times and climes, have never 
bothered to learn the language of their colonials, and “National” is easier for them to say 
than bracero, just as “wetback"used to be easier to say than alambrista. 


IX 


We have examined briefly the parallels between classical imperialism and agricultural 
imperialism, with respect to absentee ownership, racial policies, exploitation of natural 
and human resources, abridgment of rights, and so forth. A final parallel must be noted: 
imperialisms tend to be maintained by the use of terror, force and violence, present or 
potential. Agricultural imperialism is no exception to this rule. 


The Imperial Valley, like the Salinas Valley and other strongholds of imperialistic 
agriculture, has been the scene of many a bludgeoning, tarring-and-feathering, shooting, and 
many a raid on union meetings. In 1933, the well-known civil liberties lawyer, A.L. Wirin, 
was abducted from his hotel room by Imperial County growers, roughed. up, and deposited 

in the middle of the desert. In 1935, two peaceful pickets were shot to death by planters? 
agents. 


But, for the most part, if has not been necessary for the imperialists in our fields to 
employ techniques of control so crude and extralegal as this. Almost invariably, our 
home-grown imperialists have had ready recourse to the same basic means of enforcement 
employed by overseas imperialists: the police power of the civil government. In Imperial 
County, growers’ organizations and "the state are virtually synonymous and interchangeable. 
Or;* even more accurately, the state is an extension, an arm, a subsidiary of the growers? 
associations. Boards of Supervisors, law-enforcement agencies, and courts exist, for all 
practical purposes, to serve the interests of the planters. 
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The neo-fascistic Associated Farmers of Imperial County, Inc., was founded by the Chairman 
~-of the Board of Supervisors and the Sheriff, and was given free office space secretarial 
services in the Imperial County courthouse. Planters have always been able to obtain anti- 
picketing injunctions as fast as workers have left their jobs. Raids upon union halls and 
union meetings, without warrants, have been routine. Forty-three union leaders and rank- 
and-filers have been arrested to date during the current organizing drive. Of the eleven 
members of the Grand Jury which has returned indictments, ten are growers. (No indictments 
have been brought in cases involving the kidnapping, beating, or killing of workers or their 
friends.) And, always, there are shotguns, billy clubs, and tear gas guns. In the 1930's, 
“civil guards” numbering thousands were created in Stanislaus, Madera, Monterey, Imperial, 
and other California counties, by the simple expedient of the sheriff deputizing as many 
growers as wanted to carry arms. Thus far, in 1961, the private army mobilized at the behest 
of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association numbers only 600 or 700. But Imperial County is 
a relatively small colony, and 600-700 growers, armed with shotguns, ranging their plantations 
and public roads, are every bit as effective in maintaining “peace” as the Portuguese army 
ranging the fields of Angola, and the South African militia standing guard over mines in. the 
Transvaal. 


And this version of “peace” leaves every bit as much to be desired. 
xX 
What is to be done? 


Labor and liberal groups are mounting an-all-out offensive against Public Law 78, which is 

due for Congressional review this summer. Chances for significant modification of this law 
appear better now than ever before. The only danger is that labor and liberal representatives, 
in their righteous detestation of bracero peonage, will lose sight of the underlying issues 
involved. The bracero program is not causal, but symptomatic -- as Chinese, Japanese, and 
Filipino contract workers of earlier generations were symptomatic; as Dust Bowl refugees 

were symptomatic; as “wetbacks” were symptomatic; as dispossessed sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers are symptomatic; as British West Indian and Puerto Rican contract laborers on the 

East Coast are symptomatic; as migrants who reap our “harvest of shame” are symptomatic, 
Underlying all these symptoms is the unbridled economic imperialism in our fields. 


Treat the symptom of Mexican contract labor, without curing the basic disease, and agricultural 
imperialists will substitute for braceros some equally hapless captive labor force. They 

are already experimenting with indentured servants from Japan. Tomorrow -= who knows == 
Ecuador? India? South Africa? The possibilities for importing colonies from abroad are 

many and varied, so long as agricultural imperialism in the United States remains unchecked. 


How does it manage to survive, when economic imperialism in every other industry has long 
Since been recognized as contrary to the public interest, and brought under control? James 
Mitchell, former Secretary of Labor, and many other Washington observers, have identified 
the farm lobby as the most powerful of them all. But this suggests another question: why 
is the farm lobby so strong? Why should it be more powerful than, say, the labor lobby, when 
there are at least four times as many members of labor unions in the United States as there 
are farmers? Basically, I think, because Congressmen do not believe agriculture is an 
industry -~ or, to the extent they do, they believe it is different in kind from every other. 


In these beliefs, I think our elected representatives reflect fairly accurately the beliefs, 
however unarticulated, of most of the American people. And the reason Americans believe these 
things is that they want to believe them. Demonstrable facts are of little effect against 

a will to believe which springs, in some way, from the nature of man in contest with the 
nature of urban-industrial-managerial society. Many Americans == perhaps most Americans -~ 
seem to sense, obscurely, that the highly efficient division of labor which has enriched 

them with goods and services, given them ease and entertainment, has at the same time 
despoiled them of something meaningful in the human heritage. A sense of control over things; 
a sense of completeness; the satisfaction of following through a constructive or creative 

task from beginning to end; identity: although few Americans use these terms, many know 
intuitively that these things are important, and they know that they have lost them. It 

gives Americans pleasure to think that there is one corner of modern society which has not 
been despoiled of its legitimate heritage of wholeness and self-determination. It gives 
Americans pride to think there are yeoman left who have not “sold out", 


And so, Americans, through their elected representatives, have given this corner of society 
encouragement to continue to hold strong against the assembly line and the organization 
mentality. When one cuts beneath the vote-trading and cynicism, I think one must interpret 
most farm legislation as an effort to keep alive in the rural sector certain vital meanings, 
impulses, and values which have expired in the urban and suburban sectors. 
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It is a tragedy of epic proportions that farm legislation has had an almost exactly opposite 
effect from that intended. Not only has it failed to safeguard yeomanry; it has served to 

-— drive yeomen from the land by playing into the hands of thenatural enemies: the imperialists 
in our fields. Exclusion of agriculture from labor-management relations legislation, 
minimum wage laws, child labor laws, and other forms of social legislation has enabled 
agricultural imperialists to create vast pools of undefended, impoverished hired workers 
who are pitted in direct competition against the small, independent , working farmer, It is 
demonstrable that price support and acreage limitation programs are not saving the family 
farmer. During the 27 years of these programs, over 3,000,000 farm families have left the 
land -- 1,500,000 in the last decade alone. And the agricultural empires grow larger and 
richer. 


If the American people, through their representatives, wish seriously to preserve the 
virtues they think they see in ruralism, they must face certain facts, however uncomfortable, 
rather than continuing to proceed on the basis of sentimentality alone. First, they must 
distinguish sharply and consistently between two forms of agriculture, which we have here 
termed yeomanry and imperialism. The interests of these two types of enterprise are 
antithetical. If yeomanry is to be saved-at-all, agricultural imperialism will have to be 
brought under all the forms. of ‘social legislation which govern other industries; captive 
labor arrangements-must be: outlawed; the Federal reclamation law must be enforced. 


Through it-all, Americans will have to recognize the possibility that perhaps a "cottage 
agriculture“ cannot be preserved in a mass-production society. It may well be that rural 
Americans can lead meaningful lives only if all Americans lead meaningful lives; or, to 
put it another way, that urban Americans cannot “sell out*t té the system without selling 
out rural Americans in the process, willy nilly. Given the internal thrusts of an 
urbanized-industrialized society and economy, it may well be that. only an industrialized 
agriculture is possible in the mid-20th Century United States as we know it. 


If this is the case, Americans will have to draw the proper distinction between industrialism 
in agriculture and imperialism in agriculture. Industrialism tends toward bigness, imper~ 
sonality, efficiency. It takes from man much of his freedom, but gives him creature comforts 
~——in exchange. Whatever may be its tendencies toward rapacity and exploitativeness are kept 
under reasonable surveillance and control by countervailing forces. Imperialism, too, tends 
toward bigness, impersonality, and the profit motive. But it can afford to be inefficient, 
for it can and does compensate for poor planning and bungling by wringing more sweat from 
its workers. It takes from man both his freedom,and his creature comforts. Its tendencies 
toward rapacity, exploitativeness, and cruelty are unchecked, and when unchecked the 
tendencies grow by feeding on human beings. 


In the United States today, particularly in California, and more particularly in the Imperial 
Valley, industrialized agriculture is imperialistic agriculture. But it need not be so, any 
more than the steel, petroleum, or railroading industries of sixty years ago needed to remain 
imperialistic. Quite apart from the question of saving the family farm, simply to save the 
American conscience, imperialism must be curbed in the industry which agriculture has become 
in the Imperial Valley, and is in the process of becoming in much of the rest of the country. 


XI 


I am inclined to doubt the American public (if there be such a thing) will do this hard 
rethinking, and draw these firm distinctions, in time to play a leading role in curbing our 
vestigial domestic imperialism. I am inclined to believe that agricultural imperialism in 
the United States is going to be curbed in much the same way imperialism is being curbed 
throughout the rest of the world: by colonial peoples saying, in effect, "We've had enough!* 
and doing something about it. In the context of agricultural imperialism, "colonial peoples" 
are farm laborers: foreign and domestic; indentured and free; migrant and settled; of varied 
races, languages, religions, and cultures. The things they have in common are looming more 

. important than the things which, in the past, have often kept them apart. They have in 
common that they are being dehumanized, and (even more to the present. point) are growing 
aware of it and restive about it. 


As these lines are written, the anti-imperial process is under way in the Imperial Valley 

of California. . Through two workers’ organizations -- United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
and Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, both of the AFL = CIO —= farm laborers in 

the Valley are demanding an effective voice in their own destinies. Other workers, house~ 
wives, small businessmen, and professional people, who have also been affected by the 

Valley planters* brand of imperialism, have formed a local Citizens* Committee to assist the 
farm laborers in their struggle for dignity. 


igh 


The contest appears uneven, like Mohandas K. Gandhi and a relative handful of followers 
challenging Imperial Britain. The farm workers of the Imperial Valley have a seemingly 
overwhelming number of things working against them. The grower-shippers can “starve them 
out", by writing off a crop in the Valley, knowing they will make up their losses in one 
of their other colonies. The agricultural imperialists, like imperialists generally, have 
virtually the entire weight of Leviathan of\their side. It is a grim irony that the only 
effective government support the workers have received to date has come, not from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, which theoretically represents the interests of American workingmen, 
but from the Government of Mexico. 


As these lines are written, over 600 armed planters are roaming the lettuce fields of the 
Imperial Valley to “preserve labor peace”. This sort of peace, of course, is the peace 

of Portugal's African colonies, Mississippi, the kraals of the Union of South Africa, or 
the forced labor camps of Siberia. It will not last, even in the isolated Imperial Valley, 
because it is so at odds with the American dream. It will not last, in the United States, 
or anywhere else, because ultimately men's mission to be men is stronger than their fear 
of blacklists, shotguns, jail, or death itself. 
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